THE RACIST RIGHT IN CANAD BACK 





P otest in response to racist attacks against Tamil 


Canadians, including the killing of Gunaiam Muthulingam 
and the beating of Sivarajah Vinasithamby; Toronto, 
June 28, 1993. Photo: Left Eye. 
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Fighting spilled out across the busy inter- 
section, the attack was over in seconds. 
One person needed hospital attention and 
another was punched in the face with an 
Xacto knife. The neo-Nazis bolted for the: 
subway, leaving the detritus of the assault: 
anti-Reform Party literature fluttering every- 
where, discarded six-inch nails lying in the 
gutters, along with stunned and angry 
activists. Another anti-Nazi organization 
was about to be formed. A week later a 200- 
strong demonstration demanded “Nazis out 
of our neighbourhood,” and the Riverdale - 
Against the Nazis group was established. 


extreme right in Canada is either to deny its presence or to deny its significance. This 
article addresses these issues by dealing with three important sections. The first section 
provides a brief sketch of the recent history of the Canadian far right up to the present. 
Next, I consider the connection between mainstream or systemic manifestations of 
racism and the far right movement with which it is parasitical. In this section I will not 
be dealing with systematic inequities in employment and education but shall concen- 
trate on the "public" elements of discrimination as revealed in the judicial system, the 
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police and the security services’ openness to the racist right, the politicization of immi- 
gration, and finally, the role of the media. The third section will conclude with a com- 
parative assessment of the European and the Canadian extreme right. While stressing 
the gulf between the significant popular support that European neo-fascist parties 
enjoy, and the political marginality of similar groups in Canada, this section will sug- 
gest that knowledge of the European extreme rights historical growth is not cause for 
complacency here in Canada. 


`" 
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The Rise of the Racist Right in Canada 

Canada's far right made its mark with the formation of the Toronto-based Western 
Guard in 1972. Don Andrews, the Western Guard's leader, believed it was time for a 
more virulent and violent racialist movement in Canada. The group set up Canada’s first 
telephone hate-line in 1973; they desecrated synagogues, daubed swastikas on progres- 
sive bookstores, and occasionally attacked people physically. This is a period that 
Andrews, looking back, describes as the “heyday” of the racist right in Canada. The 
effective end of the Western Guard came in 1977 with the conviction of Don Andrews 
for possession of explosives and conspiring to commit arson (he was plotting a bomb 
attack on the Israeli soccer team). With Andrews locked up it gave an opportunity for 
two of his young recruits, Wolfgang Droege and James Alexander McQuirter, to make 
an impact on the disoriented white supremacist groups. After spending time talking to 
U.S. white supremacists, Droege and McQuirter sought to revive the moribund 
Canadian Ku Klux Klan under the aegis of David Duke's Knights of the Ku Klux Klan. 
The Canadian Klan went public in June 1980 with the opening of a national office 

in Toronto. For the next eighteen months, with McQuirter as the spokesperson and 
Droege the organizer, the Klan would garner media coverage unlike anything the 
modern racist movement had received previously. 

Within six months of opening their office in Toronto, the Klan claimed membership 
across Canada, with particularly strong support in B.C. and Ontario. This growing pub- 
lic presence of the Klan was not countered by the media or by politicians. In Ontario 
and B.C. there were no official government actions taken against the Klan; and in B.C. 
the Socreds refused to allow a motion on to the floor of parliament condemning the 
Klan. Furthermore, the Rlans rapid growth was, to some degree, based on "neutral" 
media reporting. Julian Sher in his excellent White Hoods: Canadas Ku Klux Klan makes 
the even stronger claim that “perhaps no single factor helped the Klan more in its first 
year than the widespread, usually uncritical and at times flattering, coverage it received 
in the media.”'! However, not everything was running in the Klan’s favour: in B.C. the 
anti-Klan group, British Columbia Organization to Fight Racism (BCOFR), effectively 
mobilized anti-racists and various ethnic and national communities, as did the Toronto 
group, the Riverdale Action Committee Against Racism (RACAR). RACAR had forced 
the Klan to shut down its national office by organizing a 1,000 strong demonstration 
which marched past the Klans headquarters. When the Klan sought to reopen in 
another area of Toronto it was immediately opposed by the residents and prevented 
from opening. With this growing negative attention, the Klans leaders began to direct 
their energies away from proselytizing in the schoolyards and towards fantastic 
escapades worthy of Boys Own adventure comics. With the loss of a public profile, 
increasing internal dissension, active and organized opposition, and growing financial 
difficulties, the Klan turned inwards. The Klan was effectively to collapse with the 
convictions of McQuirter and Droege for plotting to invade the island of Dominica in 
the West Indies at the end of 1982. 

In the wake of the Dominica fiasco, the extreme rights fortunes were to be champi- 
oned primarily by individuals instead of organizations. Moreover, rather than the 





Taking a break during a demonstration 


against the Heritage Front telephone hate line, 


Toronto, January 25, 1993. Photo: Left Eye. 
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courts undermining the neo-Nazis' ability to organize, they provided them with a plat- 
form from which they hoped to get their message out to a wider audience. An Alberta 
teacher, Jim Keegstra, and the fascist publisher, Ernst Zundel, would maintain the racist 
movements profile through their malicious denial of the Holocaust. By the end of the 
‘80s a new constellation of forces was coalescing. The elder statesmen (the extreme 
right is a heavily male preserve) were looking for new blood. They believed they had 
found it in the shape of the skinhead youth culture: a youth culture which had evolved 
over the years into a movement with a penchant for vicious racism. As Warren Kinsella 
remarks, the convergence of aging Nazis with young skinheads gave both sides what 
they wanted: for the veterans a much needed boost of dynamism and for the skins a 
legitimizing philosophy — “it was a match made in racist heaven." The three organiza- 
tions which hoped to utilize this reservoir of alienation and hate included: the Aryan 
Nations, an organization with its roots initially in the United States; Don Andrews’ 
Nationalist Party of Canada, and finally, the new players, Droeges Heritage Front, 
which was formed in November 1989 but only emerged publicly in September 1991. 

From the mid-'80s there has been a growing number of racist skinhead groups in 
North America, operating under names such as Confederate Hammerskins and the 
Fourth Reich Skinheads in the United States, and the Northern Hammerskins and the 
Final Solution Skins in Canada. The New York-based Anti-Defamation League of B'Nai 
Brith estimated that skinheads were responsible for twenty-two murders in the three 
years between 1991 and 1993. In Canada, skinheads have been implicated in the beating 
deaths of a number of gay men in Montreal and Toronto, as well as attacks on visible 
minorities. In the last eighteen months one Tamil man was brutally killed and another 
viciously beaten, and more recently, a school student in the east end of Toronto was 
mercilessly clubbed with a lead pipe on his way home from an anti-racist rally — the 
student's injuries required reconstructive facial surgery. Metro Toronto police recorded 
over 300 instances of hate crimes in 1993 and the trend is on the increase (these are 
particularly suspect figures for a number of reasons — fear of further reprisals, lack of 
confidence in the police and the polices notoriously down-playing of any wider con- 
text to attacks, particularly if racially motivated). However, the skinheads’ activities 
span beyond nauseating brutality; as foot, or more aptly, boot soldiers for the far right 
groups they are also central to distributing propaganda, organizing at schools and cre- 
ating a general air of unease in the community; as one police officer notes, “what makes 
them [skinheads] real dangerous is that it doesn’t take many to terrorize a community. 2 

Sadly, many commentators fail to grasp the full significance of this turbid confluence 
of aging hatemongers and racist rebellious skinheads. For most observers it is an 
unpleasant development, one which should be monitored and hopefully contained — 
and one that if left unchecked may have longterm implications. However, the usual 
explanation for the emergence of skinhead culture and the persistence and growth of 
overtly racist organizations is one of social deviance and dysfunctionality. There 
appears to be a conflation of youthful rebellion, of alienation and the like, which is cur- 
rently discussed under the rubric of Generation X. This raises the more general ques- 
tion of racist attitudes in society that provide a wider framework within which to assess 
the potential of an extreme right wing movement in Canada. This becomes obvious 
when reading through the numerous media reports on Nazi skinheads. In these reports 
the public is continually presented with the family backgrounds of these troubled 
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youths, the words "single parent," “abusive,” “low income,” "unstable," etc., are invoked 
as a Mantra to provide a pseudo-explanation of these youths’ dismal vocation. Along 

with this, the reporter normally registers “surprise,” “shock,” and the like when dealing 
with skinheads who emerged from stable, loving, and financially secure environments. 


But what tends to be even more disturbing is that the skinheads do not necessarily 
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conform to the stereotype of ill-educated and inarticulate louts. A word of caution: 
there are certainly a significant number of skinheads who do fit this pattern, but it does 
not help us to understand the skinhead or Nazi movement and, moreover, it prematurely 
forecloses the discussion of the far right movement. In turn, prevents us from consid- 
ering the possibility of the Canadian far right having as powerful an influence on 
Canadian society as their compatriots in Europe. 

Therefore, care must be taken before erecting a model based on societal health 
versus morbidity or one based'on disenchanted youth versus an older, saner population. 
The popular liberal view of racism, and the far right that espouses racism, as a “cancer” 
or “disease” of the body politic which with skilful surgery can be excised, has to be bal- 
anced against the stubborn history of racism. Many would have thought that the history 
of the Early Modern period to the present, with the slave trade, slavery and Jim Crow 
in the United States, and the Holocaust in Europe, would have revealed the horror of 
racist intolerance. Still, its spectre has not yet been exorcised, as only a cursory glance 
at contemporary Europe amply demonstrates. Thus the unpalatable question arises: is 
racism integral to modern society? And will Canada witness the rise of politically orga- 
nized racism a la Europe? 


Systemic Manifestations of Racism and the Far Right Movement 

In the wake of the riots in L.A. and, on a smaller scale, Toronto, there have been a 
number of reports published to explain the sudden explosion of anger. As one of the 
specific Toronto responses, the Ontario NDP sponsored The Stephen Lewis Report. The Lewis 
Report addresses the structured nature of racism in Ontario, describes it as “pervasive,” 
and notes that “it is obviously true that every visible minority community experiences 
the indignities and wounds of systemic discrimination,” but it is particularly “the black 
community which is the focus. "1 

It is at this juncture that we must consider the way in which systemic racism nur- 
tures anti-system parties and movements. As Stanley Barrett notes in his pathbreaking 
study on the right wing in Canada, “it is plausible to suggest that the racism embedded 
in the wider society has provided an environment in which the radical right has been 
able to take root. Organized racism, in other words, would appear to represent a more 
overt and extreme version of weaker impulses beating within the heart of the larger 
social organism. 7 

Thus we must consider the forms in which these “weaker impulses” manifest them- 
selves and what can be meant by systemic racism. In effect this requires an examination 
of governmental and non-governmental institutions. 

In assessing some of the forms of institutional racism | begin with a discussion of 
the Canadian judicial system. The primary source of constitutional evasion for white 
supremacists and neo-Nazis lies in the legal right to the “freedom of expression” which 
is enshrined in section 2(b) of the Charter of Rights and Freedoms. It was on the basis 
of this right that Zundel’s conviction under section 181 of the Criminal Code, the “false 
news provision, was quashed and the section declared unconstitutional. As the majori- 
ty decision declared, “there is thus a danger that section 181 may have a chilling effect 
on minority groups or individuals, restraining them from saying what they would like 
for fear that they might be prosecuted.” There is a constitutional anti-hate law in 
Canada, but there have only been four charges laid in twenty-five years, with two suc- 
cessful convictions. Indeed, the strength of the law at present seems very questionable 
in the wake of the Keegstra case, where the conviction was upheld on a four-three 
split decision. 

Moreover, the legislation itself is cumbersome, requiring the charges to be brought 
by an attorney general, an eventuality most of them seek to avoid because of the 


Agitative Propaganda 


by Miriam Patel 


Look closely at the streets of Toronto. 
Art is scattered about — not on roads 
or sidewalks but on buildings and tele- 
phone poles. Some call this art “public 
art” and others would term it “agita- 
tive propaganda (agitprop).” Although 
represented through different forms — 
spray-painted stencils, free style or 
even just graffitied words — all the 
forms share a common element and 
basis for expression: resistance. 


ANTI-RACKST 
ACTION 





Agitative propaganda is by no means 
a new phenomenon. The Muralists of 
Mexico and artists in the United 
States have been using it as a tool of 
social critique for decades. And artists 
have been decorating Toronto streets 
with public art for years. 

Some of the first agitprop artists 
were students coming out of art col- 
leges, discontented with the gallery 
scene. These artists transferred previ- 
ously completed pieces of art to the 
streets in an attempt to tackle a wide 
variety of social ills. The pieces were 
very general, targeting monolithic prob- 
lems and not necessarily identifying or 
attacking concrete sources. In more 
recent years, public art as agitative pro- 
paganda has become more focused. 

With the rise of fascism in Canada, 
new goals have been developed for 
agitprop. Agitprop has now become 
distinctly anti-fascist and anti-racist. 
Much of the agitprop currently found 
on Toronto streets can be attributed to 
members of the Toronto-based activist 
group Anti-Racist Action (ARA). ARA 
formed in 1992 in response to the 
increasing escalation of attacks by 
white supremacists and other racist 
organizations against communities of 
colour, First Nations people, the 
Jewish community, gays and lesbians 
and anti-racist activists themselves. 
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controversial nature of the prosecution. This was the prime motivation for Sabina Citron, 
as an individual citizen, to invoke the section 181 provision, because the Attorney 
General was reluctant to prosecute Zundel. Other avenues for prosecution lie with 
invoking provincial human rights codes. This route has been used more frequently and 
with more success, but its impact is more of a nuisance to far right organizing than a 
permanent blockage. For example, in February 1992 an Alberta human rights tribunal 
ordered Terry Long and other members of the white supremacist Aryan Nations to 
refrain from cross-burnings, publicl¥ displaying swastikas and “white power’ regalia, 
after an investigation into a cross-burning incident at Provost, Alberta. This was only 
a minor impediment to their ability to organize. Still more striking, serious criminal 

_ charges were not laid even though there were instances of uttering threats, assault, 
possession and use of weapons, and conspiracy to promote hatred. 

The desire to maintain Canadians’ freedom of expression is surely admirable, how- 
ever, there is more than a hint of hypocrisy and double standard in its application. 
Canadian censorship laws are some of the toughest in the world and they are enforced 
with particular zeal in cases, for instance, of gay and lesbian porn.” The tolerance of 
freedom of expression does not extend to cover certain forms of artistic production, as 
has been made clear in the charges laid against Eli Langer, under the “kiddie porn law,” 
for painting minors in sexual positions. It is hard to credit that the potential damage 
to society from viewing these artistic works is comparable to white supremacist or 
neo-Nazi hate literature which denies that the Holocaust ever happened and targets 
minorities for verbal and physical attack. 

The police and the courts also downplay the racial or homophobic motivation of 
most attacks. In the prosecution of Carney Nerland (a member of Aryan Nations) in 
the shooting and subsequent death of Leo LaChance (a Cree man), Nerland's bigoted 
politics were not regarded as a factor. This was all the more surprising considering that 
the court was aware of Nerland's statement to the police: “If I am convicted of killing 
that Indian, they should give me a medal, and you should pin it on me."8 Nerland was 
sentenced to four years’ imprisonment, but was released after serving only two and a 
half years into an RCMP witness protection programme. The lenience of the judicial 
system can take truly amazing proportions: three young men in Ottawa, on a “wild - 
night out,” shot up a boat and later fired into the living room of a non-white immigrant. 
The bullet struck her in the face; fortunately she survived. The three youths were 
neo-Nazi skinheads connected to groups noted for violence in the Ottawa area. Their 
lawyer declared this “an unfortunate peer group” and the court gave them two-year 
suspended sentences, while prohibiting them from associating with each other.? And 
finally, the police in Toronto have discovered two significant arms caches, including 
automatic weapons and special armour piercing ammunition, in little more than a 
year. Yet the fact that the men arrested were 
white supremacists attached to the Church 
of the Creator was deemed unimportant to 
the prosecution. 

Also, with the recent revelations about 
the Canadian Secret Intelligence Service 
(CSIS) and its involvement with the neo- 
Nazi Heritage Front, concerns about that 
agency and the political sympathies of the 
police have surfaced. The role of the secu- 
rity services has been brought further into 
disrepute by the brutal torture and murder 
of Shidane Arone, a sixteen-year-old 
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Somali boy, and the so-called “turkey shoot” of other Somalis by the Canadian 
Airborne Regiment — a Regiment where known neo-Nazis and Heritage Front mem- 
bers had been organizing. 

One of the areas where racist considerations have traditionally been prominent is in 
the application of immigration laws and the treatment of recently arrived immigrants. 
There are no shortages of examples from Canada’s past to highlight these, from the 
treatment of Chinese workers at the turn of the century, to the prevention of Jewish 
refugees fleeing Nazi persecutfon landing in Canada, to the internment of Canadians 
of Japanese descent during the Second World War. Thus the politicization of immigra- 
tion and the scapegoating of immigrants is not a new feature of Canadian politics. Yet 
the Reform Party has to take some credit for consciously and consistently pushing an 
anti-immigration agenda that targets people of colour on an unprecedented scale. The 
Reform Party has slandered refugees, blamed Blacks and Jamaicans as responsible for 
crime, and accused immigrants of being both a drain on the economy and fraudulent 
abusers of welfare. 

Consequently, it is no surprise that a number of Heritage Front members have 
joined the Reform Party and have achieved positions of note within their respective 
ward and riding associations. Even though Manning has denounced racists who have 
had the media spotlight shone upon them, it is still hard to believe that these people 
never made their white supremacist views known to the local Reform Party members. 
Therefore even though individuals have been removed from the Reform Party, it is still 
cause for concern that the rest of the local membership remains after allowing these 
racists to rise through their local constituencies. 

There are a number of problems that flow from the media's coverage, and although 
my comments will be aimed primarily at the print media, there is probably a certain 
validity of these remarks with respect to the TV media. Firstly, the media has a tendency 
to treat white supremacists as an oddity and to suspend their critical faculties — a weak- 
ness that was particularly prevalent in the first days of the resurrected Klan in the early 
‘80s. Secondly, and of more importance, the current trend in media reporting works on 
the assumption that if you allow the white supremacists to speak for themselves they 
will reveal their vacuity. A position that Pierre Berton explained, in relation to David 
Irving's Holocaust denial activities, under the headline “Why muzzle the wackos?”!9 
It was this sentiment that seemed to motivate a University of Toronto professor to 
invite Wolfgang Droege and other Heritage Front members into his classroom, and 
which also allowed Droege to speak unchallenged on U of T's campus radio in 1993. 

In general, the majority of editorials applauded the acquittal of Zundel under the false 
- news provision of the Criminal Code — “victory for free speech,” “No victory for Hate,” 


"Il — whilst also acknowledging that as a by-product 


“the right ruling on false news, 
Zundel was also a victor. Unfortunately, these editorials were not simply expressing joy at 
the maintenance of freedom of speech, they were also implicitly rejecting any form of 
prosecution which would limit an absolute freedom of speech. The Globe and Mail 
remarked: “Fo put him on trial for another offense (using the hate law has been suggested) 
would only give his views a few more years in front of the bright lights"; and The Toronto 
Star declared: "No victory for Zundels ideas, this mature verdict upholds free expression, 
including the freedom of the most twisted minds to be themselves."!2 One of the few 
exceptions to this sanctifying of freedom of expression was the editorial in The Montreal 
Gazette after the police decided not to lay charges against Zundel under the hate law. The 
Gazette editorial clearly connected words to deeds: “the object of hate propaganda law is 
to ensure that groups of people will not be the victims of racist propaganda which incites 
hatred and violence against them. Few people in the whole world spew out so much of 
that kind of propaganda as Ernst Zundel, the German government attests to that. "3 





ARA’s primary purpose is to fight 
white supremacists on the street level. 
ARA has been, from its inception, 
unique as an activist group. There is a 
militant characteristic to its street-level 
actions, aspects of which appear in its 
agitprop campaigns. New, creative and 

unapologetically direct methods of 
agitprop protest have made ARA a 
force of anti-fascist/anti-racist counter- 
protest the likes of which have never 
before been seen in Canada. Public 
art has become a weapon in the war 
against white supremacist, fascist and 
neo-Nazi hate organizations. 
Agitprop is a necessary part of 

street-level anti-fascist work. Public 
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expressions of counterprotest have 
allowed anti-fascists to create “Nazi- 
free zones” around Toronto — in a par- 
allei to Hitler’s Juden-free zones in Nazi 
Germany during the 1930s and ’40s — 
and have created a more direct anti- 
racist presence on the streets. The mili- 
tancy of the public art pieces has played 
a big part in this accomplishment. It has 
also sent a message to neo-Nazis: that 
militant opposition to them and what 
they stand for does exist. 

Anti-fascist agitprop campaigns 
have also attempted to discredit and 
ridicule the white supremacist move- 
ment. (One of the things neo-Nazi 
organizers rely on is an image of 
toughness and invincibility. They need 
to retain this illusion in order to recruit 
new members, primarily disaffected 
youth. Anti-fascist groups like ARA 
hope that youth will be less attracted 
to fascist groups if the neo-Nazi image 
is trashed through highly visible public 
art on the street level.) ARA has been 
successful in creating an anti-fascist 
counterculture. Agitprop plays a useful 
role in this movement by disseminating 
counterprotest through street-level 
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However, the media's strategy of “give them enough rope and they will strangle 
themselves” has two fundamental weaknesses. It works, first of all, on the assumption of 
neo-Nazi imbecility. Whether or not this is the case for the current Canadian leader- 
ship, as a general approach it will run into difficulties with individuals such as Giancarlo 
Fini in Italy, Jorg Haider in Austria, or Jean Marie Le Pen in France — whatever else 
they may be they are not idiots. Furthermore, the notion of an informed public gener- 
ates problems. If we take the Holocaust as an example, what level of awareness about 
historical events exists? Even after Spielberg's Schindler's List we should not complacently 
assume that the historical facts and sense of tragedy are transparent to most people and 
that the public is somehow inoculated from the effects of Holocaust denial arguments. 
We have to appreciate the dangers of denial arguments which play on individuals’ gen- 
eral ignorance of the historical sources, that, in turn, enable deniers to distort and warp 
the evidence while pandering to popular prejudices. With the passing of time leaving 
fewer and fewer eyewitnesses to the Holocaust, these “assassins of memory” believe 
their position can get only stronger. This seems evident by Doug Collins Holocaust 
denial activities in Vancouver's Long Shore News. After Collins made his views known on 
the Holocaust, The Province asked the scandalous hotline question: "Do you agree with 
Doug Collins that the Nazi Holocaust is exaggerated?”!“ 

Along with the complexity of issues there is also the media's own role in perpetuating 
disinformation. Although not necessarily calculated, disinformation is usually a product 
of the desire to sell newspapers. This phenomenon is highlighted in the media's cover- 
age of anti-racist events and in its portrayal of crime as a problem stemming from the 
African Canadian population and immigrants of colour. 

The presss favourite formula for dealing with clashes between anti-racists and white 
supremacists is to stress the symmetry of violent thugs from both the left and right. 
What is less clear about this well-worn formula is that instances of physical confronta- 
tion with neo-Nazis and white supremacists would be an acceptable tactic. After all, it 
was Hitler who claimed his success could in large part be explained by the failure of the 
opposition to stop him in his tracks, on the streets. Even in situations where violent 
confrontation might not have been the best avenue, the media invariably fails to recog- 
nize the general scale and diversity of anti-racist mobilization. Demonstrations normally 
embrace individuals and groups with varying perspectives on how to deal with Nazis in 
their neighbourhoods and on their streets, but this fact is usually neglected. The Ottawa 
Citizen, after a demonstration that turned violent, declared that “street thuggery only 
marginalises anti-racism” and suggested “there are ways to confront racism — in educa- 
tion, through media scrutiny, and, not least, around the family dinner table."'” 
However, these remarks leave one with the impression that the dominant tone of the 
event was violent, even though, as a letter to the editor explained: “my three year old 
and my two year old weren't throwing rocks.... Nor were the senior citizens marching 
beside me, the public servants... nor the majority of the hundreds of youths and young 
adults |! walked with."'® 

In the case of the neo-Nazi attack on anti-racists with which this article began, 
there was no print media coverage of the incident, and more importantly, there was 
sparse coverage of the demonstration held the following week. That demonstration, 
held in poor weather, was lively, vibrant, and significantly peaceful — even though 
Nazis taunted the demonstration from a safe distance. This event received laughable 
coverage in The Toronto Star under the heading of "bomb scare at anti-racist demo.” 
The article focused on a bomb scare that most were oblivious to, whilst failing to 
address the general problem of neo-Nazi violence in the area and attempts to orga- 
nize in the local schools. The message seems clear: for fuller media coverage 
organize a demonstration that turns violent. 
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rally at Queen’s Park to protest the acquittal 


of two Peel Region police officers in the 1988 
shooting death of Wade Lawson. 
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If we shift our focus to crime, the Black community, and immigration, one begins to 
understand the problem of the media's appeal to an informed public. This may seem 
impressionistic, but there appears to have been an increase in both crime reporting and 
the way it is reported. Along with the increase in frequency of crime-related items, 
these stories are more and more presented as lead items while traditional “hard news" 
stories are left in the background. There is not much basis for this shift in emphasis. - 
Homicide rates in Canada are significantly below the mid 1970s level, the increase in 
violent crime is related to a growing number of people reporting domestic disputes, and 
violent crime is still only 10% of all crimes reported to the police. The perception of a 
crisis of law and order has had political effects, primarily in the search for scapegoats 
for these perceived public threats to order and safety. Along with this it has been esti- 
mated that over the ten years 1983— 1992 there has been a 14% increase in the number 
of police, which has been matched by a higher level of incarceration, and has placed 
Canada in second place in the lock-up stakes. !7 

However, the media reporting of crime has a more sinister aspect — its obsession 
with the “Black criminal.” This can be seen in The Toronto Sun s splattering of Black 
faces on its front covers, the general hysteria around the tragic murder of "ViVi" 
Leimonis in the “Just Desserts” shooting, and the death of a Toronto police officer. 
Finally, at a more subtle level The Globe a Mails front page headline: “Reform releases 
refugee crime data.“!Š As the article goes on to explain, the Reform Party had 
misrepresented RCMP crime figures. Therefore, one is left to wonder why the story 
was deemed worthy of front page coverage, and, in addition, why such a neutral head- 
line was used, which once again, in bold print, associates refugees and crime in the 
same sentence. 

Against this, there was very little media outrage over the shooting of Leo LaChance, 
nor any agonized commentaries on the failure of the justice system when the Ottawa 
skinheads involved were awarded a judicial rap on the knuckles. Nor has there been a 
generally orchestrated concern for white supremacists with arms caches. Even more 
striking was the lack of media coverage of the murder of Chris Bego in a coffee shop on 
Pape Ave in Toronto. Chris Bego was white, but, significantly, so were his murderers; 
there was no “Just Desserts” furore and there was no condemnation of the white com- 
munity in the same way the Black community was pilloried. 

Along with this criminalization of the Black community, there is the media's consis- 
tent denigration of leading members of that community, such as Zanana Akande, Carl 
Masters and Dudley Laws. This attitude is clearly revealed through its assault on Arnold 
Minors, a member of the Metropolitan Toronto Police Services Board and an anti- 
racism consultant. The Toronto Star led the onslaught, claiming that Minors denied that 
the Holocaust was racist and that he compared the police to “an occupying army.” 
Minors never made the first statement and the second one was misrepresented. 
Although he admits the “occupying army” phrase might have been clumsy, its perti- 
nence to the Black experience in Toronto is not so far off base. Toronto police have 
shot a number of Black youths with apparent impunity. As The Stephen Lewis Report 
observed: "there was another emotion that was palpable, and it was fear... it was from 
members of the Black community, and in particular, mothers. The eight shootings over 
the last four years, and the sense, real or imagined, of unpredictable police encounters 
with Black youth has many families very frightened."!3 There was no media outcry 
against The Lewis Report, but the report does seem to vindicate Minors’ contention that 
the feeling in the Black community is one of fear and distrust of the police — the main 
point in comparing the police to an “occupying army.” Thus it is easy to understand 
Sbares editorial outrage: “The mainstream media, by its performance, emphasize — 
almost glorify — the activities of Black criminals, while ignoring many of the positive 


artwork. Some of the public art 
images (stencils, graffiti) have been 
converted into T-shirts and buttons, 
further widening the impact of coun- 
terculture agitprop. 

Anti-fascist/anti-racist agitprop first 
found its way onto Toronto streets 
through postering and spray painting. 
ARA artists created posters that were 
then photocopied and distributed 
around the city. Partly in response to 
the heightened presence of neo-Nazi 
skinheads, the postering was first 
done in the downtown area: along 
Yonge, Queen, throughout Kensington 
Market, along King, Bloor, Bathurst 
and Spadina. Later, key neighbour- 
hoods were postered in concert with 
broader campaigns. 

The ARA campaign against Ernst 
Zundel is a good example. Zundel is 
a self-proclaimed Nazi who lives in 
Toronto (at 206 Carlton Street) and 
runs a publishing operation, one of the 
world’s largest neo-Nazi propaganda 
outlets. Zundel, well-known to 
Canadians as a Holocaust denier, puts 
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out hate propaganda that is sent to 
fascists worldwide. In the ARA cam- 
paign, posters targeting Zundel were 
put up around his neighbourhood. 
(Stickers were also produced. One of 
the most popular ones was an image 
of a rat superimposed with Zundel’s 
face, with a headline reading “Run, 
Nazi, run.”) This agitprop was done 
while people were organizing against 
Zundel and his hate literature, and it 
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and significant contributions which are being made by other Blacks. And those Blacks 
who accept public office — whether elected or appointed — are being put under intense 
scrutiny and are being judged by a whole different set of values from their White coun- 
terparts who are in similar positions, "P 

This implicit and explicit racism, which manifests itself in the media, has made it 
much more difficult to deal with arguments from the racist right — especially because 
the mainstream media perpetuates stereotypes of the Black community and immigrants. 
The media consequently bolsters and deepens popular prejudices which provide the 
climate within which the far right groups hope to thrive. The far right hopes, by playing 
the race and crime cards and downplaying other aspects of their authoritarian agenda, 
to reach out to a wider audience. 


The European Experience in Canada? 

Turning and turning in the widening gyre 

The falcon cannot hear the falconer, 

Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world... 

W.B. Yeats, The Second Coming 

In Europe the growth of the racist far right has primarily taken two forms. On the one 
hand, there is the growth of electoral organizations which attempt to cultivate a level 
of “respectability,” such as the Front National in France, the Republikaners in Germany, 
the Freedom Party in Austria and the MSI (Movimento Sociale Italiano) in Italy. On 
the other hand, there are the violent and paramilitary neo-Nazi groups whose main 
objective is the terrorizing of communities, fire-bombing hostels for asylum seekers, 
desecrating Jewish cemeteries, and attacking left wing and progressive groups. The 
relationship between these two forms varies from country to country, but in all 
instances there are covert, if not overt connections. As one commentator observes of 
Jorg Haider, the leader of the Austrian Freedom Party: “the main difference between 
Haider and those to his right is political realism. Though he shares many of their views, 
he is only interested in expressing them if there is a political advantage to be gained",7' 
or in a formula with general application beyond the MSI, the respectable neo-fascist 
organizations adopted a dual strategy characterized as “the double-breasted suit with 
the club. "2 

The European far right has had spectacular success over the last year — the MSI, 
as part of Berlusconis National Alliance, gained 13% of the vote and five cabinet posts, 
Haiders Freedom Party looks set to smash the Austrian two party system after receiving 
23% of the vote) giving them forty-two seats in the 183-seat parliament; and the 
Flemish Vlaams Blok gained 28% of the vote in Antwerp. What has underlain the 
extreme rights electoral success? First, there is the growing economic instability across 
the European Union: one in every four eighteen to twenty-five year-olds is unem- 
ployed, unemployment is perennially high, and there are increasing government 
attacks on welfare and wages (it is estimated that wages fell by 13% in Belgium between 
1982— 1992). Secondly, there has been growing disenchantment with governments in 
general, revealed most starkly in Italy with the Tangentopoli crisis, the corruption and 
bribery scandal which has rocked Italy. Both of these factors have lead to a fracturing of 
traditional political loyalties and a growing voter volatility; and it is against this back- 
drop that the far right has sung the simple siren song of immigration controls. It is also 
important to remember that the politicization of the immigration debate in Europe 
precedes the break-up of the Eastern Bloc by over a decade — the first serious asylum 
debate in Germany was 1980—81, and the Front National in France has invoked immi- 
gration with an increasing frequency and ferociousness since the early ‘80s, even to the 
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extent of adapting an old Nazi slogan declaring “500,000 unemployed, 500,000 immi- 


grants, the solution is simple" (the slogan at present refers to "3 million unemployed, etc."). 


Along with the political debate around immigration there has been the growing 
incidence of violence against immigrants in general and the Black community in par- 
ticular. The British Crime Survey indicates that there are 130,000— 140,000 racial 
attacks every year in Britain.23 In Germany there has been a sharp increase in attacks 
on foreigners — 1,483 attacks in 1991, 2,584 attacks in 1992, with 6,395 cases of a 
xenophobic character reported in 1993. And still yet, seventeen asylum seekers were 
killed in 1992 and eight were killed in 1993.2 Again these are familiar figures across 
much of Europe. 

The ramifications of the growth in organized racist political parties and the increase 
in racist attacks have been profound. Mainstream politicians have begun to adopt and 
repeat the phraseology of the likes of Le Pen and Schonhuber: for example, Jacques 
Chirac, leader of the Rassemblement pour la République (RPR) in France, referred to 
Arabs as “noisy and smelly," and in Germany, Chancellor Kohl's Christian Democrats 
adopted slogans from the Republikaners and the nazi National Democratic Party. 
Along with some politicians’ capitulation to the rhetoric of the far right, the media has 
assisted in fanning the flames of racial intolerance. One German headline exclaimed: 
“If | weren't a policeman, I'd be a skinhead)”, or as Bild, a German tabloid, declared in a 
series of scurrilous headlines: “Living space requisitioned: family must take in refugees," 
and “Germany's most unbelievable help wanted ad: refugee home seeks German 
cleaning woman. "2° 

Two aspects of the European experience need to be emphasized. First, most of the 
electoral parties and the violent neo-Nazi groups did not spring from nowhere, but 
they were much smaller and weaker at the beginning of the 1980s. Their success has 
been quick and dramatic. Between 1972— 1983 the Front National could not break 
through the one percent barrier. In the legislative vote in 1981 they received 0.2% of 
the votes cast, but in the European election of 1984 they gained a stunning 11% of the 
popular vote. The Front National has arrived and its electoral support continues to 
hover around the 15% mark nationally, with much stronger city and regional represen- 
tation in parts of France. A similar pattern of rapid transformation from marginal group 
to nationally significant party is true of all European far right parties, with the possible 
exception of the Italian MSI. Secondly, studies have revealed that the background of 
voters by generation, education, and socio-economic position does not provide any 
glaring anomalies between far right and traditional right parties; however, the far right 
parties are marginally more successful at mobilizing younger voters. Thus, the stereo- 
type of the far right voter as uneducated, unemployed or under-employed young male 
needs to be revised. In the wake of the Vlaams Blok's electoral success in Antwerp, a 
Belgian academic explained the far rights appeal: “older voters spoke of insecurity and 
connected it to immigration. Younger people blamed unemployment on the presence 
of Moroccans, Turks and East Europeans. 26 

In light of the above, it becomes apparent that the European far right movement 
has grown rapidly on a programme of anti-immigration policies which have found a 
resonance for a European electorate beset by economic uncertainty and the failure of 
traditional governments to offer solutions. In this sense, the far rights appeal extends 
beyond any one age group or socio-economic group. 

What are the chances of Canada following Europe and seeing the rise of far right 
racist political organization? The prospects in the immediate future for the Canadian 
far right look bleak. However, complacency should be avoided. The Canadian econo- 
my is fragile, unemployment continues to run above 10%, there are growing pressure 
and attacks on social spending. The Canadian political system has also been shaken 


helped raise public awareness that 
Zundel lived in Toronto and was free 
to publish and distribute his hate. 
Agitprop was also a key tactic in 
ARA’s campaign against IXL and 
Reckless, two stores owned, run and 
frequented by neo-Nazis. These stores 
serve as meeting places for segments 






of the neo-Nazi movement, so stickers 
were created to identify the stores and 
inform the public as to their function. 
The stickers were distributed along 
Yonge and around the vicinities of the 
stores. Stickers are a very important 


l form of agitprop, because they're 


inclusive — anyone can put them up. 
This can’t be said of the spray-painted 
stencils or graffiti, because that work 
is necessarily of a more clandestine 
nature. 

Using agitative propaganda as a tool 
to fight fascism and racism can only be 
fully effective if it is used alongside 
other tactics. Agitprop as public art 
works on a visual level to create public 
awareness around issues. But once 
the public is thinking about these 
issues, it becomes crucial that people 
have access to more in-depth material. 
ARA has avoided the possibility of its 
agitprop becoming an isolated strategy 
by including the group’s phone number 
on the posters and stickers distributed 
throughout the city. This allows the 
public to cali and request additional 
information or get involved in counter- 
protest organizing. It has been a very 
effective link between the different 
levels of anti-racist work, especially 
between agitprop and more in-depth 
literature. (The literature itself is cre- 
ative and eye-catching, so people 
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up with the spectacular collapse of the Conservative Party, a lacklustre NDP, and the 
rapid rise to prominence of the BQ and the Reform Party. All indicators show that the 
volatility of the electorate and the demise of traditional party loyalties are as true in 
Canada as in Europe. To some degree, the Reform Party's role in the Canadian political 
landscape is a paler version of the right wing populist parties of Europe. Although the 
Reform Party is clearly not the same as the virulently xenophobic parties of Europe — 
parties that demanded an immediate end to immigration and in some cases call for 
repatriation — it has nonetheless shifted the political terrain in Canada to the right. It 
is this fact which explains, however much it may disturb Preston Manning, the attrac- 
tion of the Reform Party to racists and white supremacists in Canada. 

Of the far right itself, its failure to find a common platform and to adopt a unified 
strategy is an obvious weakness that prevents it from posing a genuine political threat. 
Part of this failure lies in the fact that the far right does not have a leader of real charisma 
or stature to enable the movement to overcome its squabbling. A fact which is not lost 
on some: “What we have done is pitiful compared to what we should have done. Never 
was the time better for a national network than now. Yet they're not exploiting it. The 
Canadian right has not yet produced somebody who can coalesce the divergent groups 
in a meaningful political way. That has been our downfall."*” Even so, white supremacist 
and neo-Nazi candidates, without drawing much media attention, ran in the recent 
Metro Toronto elections. They polled in three mayoral elections (Toronto, Scarborough 
and East York) 6,161 votes or 3% of votes cast. This showing, however pathetic, can still 
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be favourably compared to the fortunes of the British far right, which fielded twenty- 
seven candidates in the 1992 General Election and received only 11,800 votes. 

But if the far right does not pose a serious political threat at present, it certainly 
poses a physical one. The most recent example of this is the threatening letter sent to 
Humberside Collegiate, in Toronto, demanding the dismissal of Black teachers. This 
threat was followed up by neo-Nazis attacking a teacher and knocking him uncon- 


scious by pushing him down a stairwell. 


Therefore, vigilance is required to prevent neo-Nazis from gaining confidence; 
wherever they spring up they need to be opposed — whether this be events such as 
European Heritage Week organized by Don Andrews’ Nationalist Party, which was 


given official blessing by former Mayor McCaffery in St. Catharines, or neo-Nazi vio- 


lence in our streets, schools and workplaces. Moreover, and here is the hard part, we 


need to challenge the systemic, everyday racism from which the neo-Nazis draw suste- 


nance. In our society, which generates and maintains antagonisms, the lesson to be 


learned from Europe is that equality and freedom from oppression is not something we 


can simply expect, but it is something we have to fight for on a daily basis. 


Jobn Forrest is a writer and activist living in Toronto. 
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actually want to read it. There is a 
great deal of anti-racist information 
available in Toronto, but it’s usually 
presented in such a way that it bores 
all but the most involved reader. ARA 
has realized that interesting and 
provocative graphics and headlines 
make the public more likely to read 
the text.) | 

Posters created for specific ARA 
campaigns, or “actions,” are a combi- 
nation of both the literature and the 
artwork. These posters usually give 
background information to certain 
actions and also contain related graph- 
ics. Elements of agitprop exist in both 
these posters and the literature. 

Agitprop has been successful in dri- 
ving Nazis off the streets of Toronto — 
at least for the time being. Without 
public art, groups like Anti-Racist 
Action would have little resources to 
educate the public, create media inter- 
est and counter the rise of white 
supremacist and fascist groups. 
Agitprop is a useful tool in creating an 
unwelcoming and uncomfortable 


_ atmosphere for neo-Nazis. Agitprop 


works on a variety of levels with both 
the public and neo-Nazis themselves, 
but effects damage on a primarily psy- 
chological level: it has a demoralizing 
effect on fascist organizers. 
Anti-fascist and anti-racist organi- 
zations have implemented a policy 
of zero tolerance for neo-Nazis in 
Toronto, and agitative, militant public 
art has been an important tool. 


Miriam Patel (a pseudonym) has done 
anti-racist work in Toronto high schools 
and throughout the city. The use of 

a pseudonym is necessary due to the 
harassment of anti-racist activists in 
Toronto by groups including the 
Heritage Front. 
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